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of tubercle bacilli, which he called tuberculin, but which did not
fulfil his expectations. He was the recipient of many honours,
including the Nobel Prize in 1905. An Institute for Infectious
Diseases was built for him in Berlin in 1891. There he continued
his work until he retired in 1904, and there his ashes were deposited
after his death six years later, at the close of a laborious and
fruitful life, so rich in its results, and so beneficial to humanity.
A few of the distinguished bacteriologists who were trained
by Koch may now be briefly mentioned.
EMIL VON BEHRING (1854-1917) spent some years in Koch's
Institute, then became professor, first at Halle and later at Mar-
burg.1 His great achievement was his discovery, in 1890, of the
principle of serum treatment, and of diphtheria antitoxin, which
caused a spectacular fall in the death rate. The first patient to
be treated by the new method was a child in Von Bergmann's
clinic in Berlin, on Christmas night, 1891. Collaborating with
Von Behring was SHIBASABURO KITASATO (1852-1931), who
worked under Koch for six years and then returned to his native
Japan where he founded the Institute for Infectious Diseases,
of which he became director in 1891. He discovered the bacillus
of plague in 1894, a discovery which was also made independently
at Hong Kong by the French bacteriologist ALEXANDRE YERSIN
(b. 1863). Von Behring and Kitasato together discovered another
antitoxin which yielded remarkable results, that of tetanus.
Ehrlich (p. 384) still further elaborated the antitoxin idea, and
worked out a system for standardizing the dosage.
GEORG GAFFKY (1850-1918) was appointed successor to Koch,
whom he had accompanied to Egypt and India on the German
Cholera Commission. Gaffky was highly esteemed as a man and
as a scientist. He was the discoverer of the bacillus of typhoid,
and he made many other contributions to bacteriology*
The successor of Gaffky was FRIEDRICH LOEFFLER (1852-1915),
one of the greatest of bacteriologists and an excellent writer and
teacher. Among his discoveries were the bacilli of diphtheria and
of glanders ; he also devised new methods of staining and culti-
vating bacteria. Yet another of Koch's disciples was RICHARD
PFEIFFER (1858- ), professor at Breslau from 1909 to 1926.
His discoveries were of great importance, including the influenza
bacillus and micrococcus catarrhalis. It was another physician
of Breslau, ALBERT NEISSER (1855-1916), a dermatologist as well
1 W. BuUpch, The History of Bacteriology, 1938, p* 261
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